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PLANTS   AS   BAROMETERS
Many flowers are exceedingly sensitive to light, heat and humidity,
and behave in such a way that they may be said to act as barometers.
The scarlet pimpernel is in fact called "the poor man's weather glass.'*
This pretty little flower of the cornfields and the wayside remains closed
altogether on dull days; on sunny days it opens in the morning and closes
early in the afternoon. If rain threatens while the flower is open, the
petals close over the stamens to prevent the wetting and spoiling of the
pollen.
A low-growing yellow flower, the rock rose, common on downs and
dry commons, has a scientific name which means " flower of the sun."
On bright days the petals open widely; in damp weather they appear
crumpled and depressed. The wood anemone also has its place among
plant barometers. Its name of windflower refers to the pretty movements
of the white heads in the spring breezes. Hung on delicate stalks, the
dainty flowers turn the backs of their mauve-tinged petals to the slightest
puff of wind". They also follow the movements of the sun, and are
sensitive to changing temperature, curling in their petals before nightfall
and when rain approaches. One of the best-known plant barometers is
the common chickweed, and when its tiny white stars are fully expanded
fine weather may be expected, while their closing gives warning of
coming dampness.
In several ways the wood sorrel shows a sensitive nature. Its
clover-like leaflets droop close to the stalk at night or when rain is
coming; they respond quickly to light and darkness and also close when
touched. The seed of the stork's bill, one of the wild geraniums, has a
corkscrew-like beak attached to it, which is markedly responsive to
moisture in the atmosphere. Its real purpose, like that of the feathery
awn of the stipa grass seed, which uncurls when it is damp, is to anchor
the seed and drive it into the soil; but it serves as a novel weather
indicator.
FLORAL CLOCKS
The opening and closing habits of some flowers are so regular that
flower beds have sometimes been constructed, notably in the Princes
Street Gardens in Edinburgh, in the form of floral clocks,
the approximate time being indicated by the open blossoms in particular
sections of the circle. Goat's beard, or John-go-to-bed-at-noon, or the
noonday flower, as it is variously called, is said to shut at noon; but it
closes even earlier if pollination has been brought about by an insect
visitor.
The dandelion is supposed to have served the shepherds of olden
days as a clock. Children today " tell the time " by counting the breaths
needed to blow off all the seeds; but it was the golden flower that was
the shepherd's clock, and it was said to open at five o'clock in the
morning and close at eight in the evening. Similarly, die wild chicory
or succory, a plant of the dry roadsides and chalk downs* flowering from